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attacking airship sheds at Diisseldorf and Friedrichshafen British aviators flew as low as 600 feet.
To drop bombs with effect it is not necessary to fire them out of any weapon ; the force of gravity gives sufficient velocity. The difficulty of designing an instrument for timing is seen at a glance when one considers the numerous factors that have to be allowed for. All bomb-timing instruments should be designed to take into account the two factors of the machine's speed (relatively to the ground) and its altitude. Early devices took into account only the machine's independent speed, and left to the pilot the task of calculating the speed and variation of the wind and making due allowance by consulting a prepared table. Also, their altitude allowance was based on the height over sea-level, so that the pilot had to know the elevation of the land over which he happened to be passing at the moment of firing.
For use from aeroplanes experiments had been made with small Maxims and with the well-known Lewis gun. Scarcely any weapon with a larger bore than the ordinary Service rifle was used, and the employment of heavier guns on aircraft was considered to be a matter for the future. By the end of 1915, however, machines were being made to carry bigger guns, although obviously the weight of the ammunition becomes a serious problem.
All these questions necessarily depended upon the average Service aeroplane, which in the early days of the war was a single-engine craft at the best combining a speed of about seventy-five miles per hour, a duration of six hours, and a capacity for ammunition of 150 Ibs. to 200 Ibs.
Grave doubts as to the utility of aircraft had been entertained, and certain high military authorities had been sceptical. The war provided the first practical test on a large scale in which the Powers most advanced in